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He has also drawn attention to certain artistic details which point 
to the northern origin of the Hittite tribes, and at the same time indi- 
cate a comparatively early date for many of the monuments they 
have left behind them. Thus the Hittite king Khata-sir is represented 
on the Egyptian monuments with precisely the same tiara as the per- 
sonage represented in the Hittite sculptures of Giaur Kalessi in western 
Asia Minor. Moreover, " the human heads so frequently found on the 
Hittite inscriptions occur as a decoration on a silver vase discovered 
at Mykenae by M. Tzountas." These and other parallels between 
the art of the Hittite monuments and that of the Mykenaean period 
in Greece are of considerable value in determining what we may call 
the " Hittite age," since the discoveries of Dr. Flinders Petrie have 
now removed all doubt from the minds of competent archaeologists as 
to the early date of the Mykenaean antiquities. — A. H. Sayce in The 
Academy, Oct. 29, 1892. 

Stanley Lane- Poole. Cairo : Sketches of its History, Monuments, 
and Social Life (Virtue). 

The endeavor to write a book that shall be worthy of such a subject 
as the above is doomed to be in part a failure. Mr. Lane-Poole's 
volume, however, in spite of its shortcomings, is always sympathetic 
and often successful ; but it is, of course, impossible in three hundred 
pages to deal adequately with the history, monuments, and social life 
of a city so full of historical memories, motley crowds, and superb 
buildings. 

The weakest chapters are those relating to subjects that do not 
appeal to the general public, for whom this book is specially intended. 
But in his other works Mr. Lane-Poole has minutely treated of Sara- 
cenic art and architecture ; and the copious reference to them make it 
easy for those who, having found the short sketches of Cairo mosques 
and of the museum of Arab art interesting, desire to pursue the study 
further. His chapter on "Modern Babylon" is excellent and his 
descriptions of the Coptic churches among the best in the volume. 

While describing the domestic architecture of the city Mr. Lane- 
Poole complains, with good reason, of the evil influence of successive 
Khedives, who all seem to have delighted in pulling down the beauti- 
ful buildings of an olden day and erecting ugly Italianized villas and 
palaces in their place. 

Mr. Lane-Poole is at his best in this book when he is discussing the 
character of the Cairene and fellaheen, for he thoroughly understands 
them and has heart enough to sympathise with them. It is because 
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of his acquaintance with the people of the Delta that his chapter on 
English rule in Egypt is of great value. 

Indeed the true value of this book lies in its graphic account of 
modern Egypt, the Egypt of Abbas II. But the author reminds us 
that the Egypt of the Mahommedans, the Egypt of the Saracenic 
invasion, is certainly as worthy of study; for the way of life and 
methods of thought introduced by Amru and his followers are not yet 
dead and done with. 

The illustrations are often excellent and never really bad. The land- 
scapes and architectural drawings are very well done, and give no 
inadequate notion of the city and its surroundings. The representa- 
tions of figures and faces are less good, the latter being invariably too 
darkly shaded. — Percy Addleshaw, in The Academy, Jan. 14, 1893. 

J. Krall. Die elruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer National-Muse- 
ums. (From the " Dankschriften der K. Akademie der Wwsenschaften 
in Wien," Vol. XLI.) 

About the year 1849 an Egyptian mummy of the Ptolemaic epoch 
was brought to Europe by an Austrian traveller, ten years later it 
found its way into the museum of Agram, about this time it was 
unrolled and it was noticed that some of the linen bandages were 
inscribed with characters. Brugsch Pasha examined these in 1867-8 
and thought them to be Ethiopian. Sir R. Burton suspected that they 
were from some Arabic tongue. It was reserved for Prof. Krall to 
discover that the letters were those of the well known Etruscan alpha- 
bet, and that the words inscribed on them were words which have been 
met with in Etruscan texts. 

The complete editing of the text has been a work of time and dif- 
ficulty, here and there the letters were almost or entirely illegible. 
Moreover the linen pages of the book had been torn into fragments 
and to fit these together was by no means an easy task. The work, 
however, has now been accomplished, and we have before us, in con- 
secutive order, what Prof. Krall calculates to be about two-thirds of 
the original text. 

The nature of the text has been determined from the continuous 
use of certain words ; these would designate it as a sort of ritual for 
the dead, like the Egyptian Book of the Dead. Its ritualistic char- 
acter is further made apparent by what is evidently a sort of magical 
incantation at the beginning of the seventh column. 

The newly-discovered text is particularly valuable in showing us at 
last what were the forms of Etruscan grammar. Prof. Krall's discovery 
has dealt the death-blow to all the theories which assumed the Etrus- 



